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Plutarch's Lives, with an English translation by Bernadotte 
Perrin. Volumes VI, VII, VIII. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: William Heinemann. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1918, 1919. 

In. these volumes are included the lives of Dion and Brutus, Timoleon 
and Aemilius Paulus, Demosthenes and Cicero, Alexander and Caesar, 
Sertorius and Euinenes, Phocion and Cato the Younger. Professor Perrin 
has maintained the high standard of translation which he set in the previous 
volumes. 

I have noted the following points. In the "Life of Dion" (chap, xvii) 
Perrin reads 8e6p.arov with Sintenis, but translates Sto/ievov. In chapter xxx, 
Aiovwriov a<t>q<ruv Ttjv rvpawiSa xai ft.aW.ov eavrov irovqo-to-Oai x^P lv V Amovos 
means, I think, that "Dionysius would renounce the tyranny and thereby 
secure his own popularity rather than that of Dion," not "and would do 
this to please himself rather than Dion." 

In chapter liv t»}s irepiTpexowrrjs eraiptias, translated "the recurrent 
comradeship which this (i.e., initiation into the mysteries) brought" is 
rather "association of the ordinary sort." In chapter xii of the "Life of 
Aemilius Paulus" Ilepcrevs 8« rbv xpv<r6v avros avrov koI T(kv<ov koI /Saa-iAetas 
KaTax«a/«vos ovk rjOiX-qat &' oX(y<ov croidrjvax. )(pr]fiixT<ov is translated "But 
Perseus would not consent to pour out his gold upon himself, his children, 
and his kingdom, and thus purchase salvation with a small part of his 
treasures." It should be rather "But Perseus, though he had lavished his 
gold upon himself, his children, and his kingdom, would not consent to 
purchase his salvation, etc." 

In chapter xiv airavrSxri. surely agrees with iroTafiois, although the trans- 
lation would seem to make the latter depend upon it. In chapter xviii 
ois KaOurTafiivoK ew Ta£iv ai rSnr ^oA.Ka<T7rt8a)v e7ravaT£AAov<rai <£aAayyes, 
translated "As these took their places in the line, they were illumined by 
the phalanx-lines of the Bronze-shields, " is hardly more than " there appeared 
beyond them the lines of the Bronze-shields." 

In chapter xix a<p' hos o-wOrj/MiTos is "at one word of command," not 
"at one level," and rrjv rpaxvnjTa t^s irpo/3oXrji is "the bristling array of 
spears," not "the fierceness of their onset." 

In chapter xxxiii y koX pSXXov eAeeivo irpbi ttjv /j.tTa{io\r)v rrji avauT$r)0-ias 
rjv can hardly be "wherefore they evoked even more pity in view of the time 
when their unconsciousness would cease." It is easier and more natural to 
take it thus: "wherefore they evoked more pity for their reversal of fortune 
because of their unconsciousness of it." 

In the "Life of Demosthenes" (chap, xxvi) Sovvai Sikijv can mean only 
" be punished, " not " be brought to trial. " In chapter xxix t<3 Se 'AvT«raTp<j> 
Kal MaKe&jo'i oiS' 6 <ros voos Ka$ap6i iiroXtktnrTai, translated "whereas 
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Antipater and the Macedonians would not have left even thy temple unde- 
nted," is, of course, "have not left even thy temple undented." In the 
"Life of Cicero" (chap, xxiii) the translation "and so highly extolled the 
'arbitrary power' of Cicero in a speech to the people" gives a tone 
which is not in the Greek, Kal ttjv Kucepwyos virartiav ovtws i)pe r<3 A.dy<j> 
ijieydXriv &>?/M?y op-foas. In a note on chapter xl, page 184, the translation of 
visum as "conception" and comprehemio as "perception" is misleading, to 
say the least. In the "Life of Alexander" (chap, vi), <us 8e ewpa rbv linrov 
d<^etKOTtt rrjv aTreiXrjv means "when he saw that the horse had ceased to rear," 
not "was rid of the fear that had beset him." In chapter xvi ehrbiv al<r- 
Xyv£<r$ai rbv 'EAA^ottoj/tov et <pof3r}<reTai rbv TpaviKov Siaf3tfitjK(OS eKtivov, trans- 
lated "he declared that the Hellespont would blush with shame, if, after 
having crossed that strait, he should be afraid of the Granicus," more 
probably means, I think, "that he felt shame before the Hellespont" or, 
in the words of Frazer, "would be ashamed to look upon the Hellespont." 
In chapter xxx xapiTas S>v eis to. <f>(XraTa irraitras irvxpv, translated "for the 
favors which I received at his hands when I had lost my dearest possessions, " 
is rather "which I received in the persons of my best beloved after my 
disaster." 

In chapter lviii dfopawevTos is rather "unkempt" than "without an 
attendant. " 

In the "Life of Sertorius" (chap, ix), aXXa ravra fih avaKiurOw rrj 16{3a 
\apiri, which Perrin translates "But this tale must be ascribed to a desire to 
gratify Juba," means rather "Let these details be recorded in honor of 
Juba," as Frazer renders it. In the "Life of Eumenes" (chap, ix) d7ro/JA.«ro- 
pevovs must be passive, not middle, "the cynosure of every eye," as Frazer 
translates it. In the "Life of Phocion" (chap, ii) rj Kal rbv kou/aov 6 0eos 
Aeyerai SioiKtiv, oi /3ia£o/xevos, aXXa iraddi Kal \6y<p irapayotv Trjv avdyKrjv is 
translated by Perrin "and this is the way, we are told, in which God regulates 
the universe, not using compulsion, but making persuasion and reason 
introduce that which must be." Plutarch is referring here to Plato's Timaeus 
48A, of which passage de procreatione animae 1026B is also a reminiscence: 
Kal Xoyos dywv iraOoi p.ep.iyixivrjv ava.yK.rjv. avdyKrj is not "that which must 
be," but the original disposition of matter, which God, in the creation of 
the world, partly overcomes. The translation, therefore, should be: "guid- 
ing, or overcoming necessity by persuasion and reason. " 

In chapter x wa-rrtp rrj irAcovefta p.6vov irra^Qik Kal Awnjpous ovras, oi)(l 
/xaXkov, ocroi irpos vfipiv Kal <p$6vov r/ opyrjv t] <piXoveiKiav two, xpfivTai Tip 
Swaardai, tovtous SeSiorw Kal irpo(3aW.oiAtv<i>v tS>v iroWGtv is translated as if 
rrj irXeove^ta pAvov went with StSiortov Kal 3rpo/8aAAo//.ci/a>v, whereas it would 
more naturally go with itraxOm Kal Xuxjjpovs. In the same chapter wa-rt Kal 
irraiaaai f&ortjQ&v Kal KivSweixroat <rwe£erd£eo'#<u rots Buupopois, translated "so 
that he even gave aid to his adversaries when they were in trouble or in 
danger of being brought to account," means "and took their side when 
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they were on trial." In chapter xiv the context indicates that the people 
of Athens were incensed at the Byzantians, not at Chares. In chapter xxix 
ayairav ytwpyovvras is hardly so strong as "to delight in tilling the soil"; 
it is rather "to be content to till the soil." In the "Life of Cato" (chap, 
xxviii), TraprjyyaXt fior)6a,v t<3 KaTtovi means "ordered men to assist 
Cato," not "announced that it would assist Cato." 

Roger Miller Jones 
University of California 



Augusto Rostagni. Gttiliano L'Apostata. Saggio critico. Con le 
Operette Politiche E Satirche Tradotte E Commentate. Torino. 
Fratelli Bocca, 1920. 

In the twelfth volume of the series II Pensiero Greco Professor Rostagni 
supplements an essay on "Julian, the Man and the Writer" with a trans- 
lation of the more readable non-philosophical works, the Letter to Themis- 
tius, the Message to the Senate and people of Athens, the Dialogue of the 
Caesars, the Misopogon and the fragments of the tract against the Christians. 
The introductory essay, while adequate for its purpose, is not intended to 
replace the more detailed studies of Negri, Allard, Geffcken, and, I will add, 
Miss France, whom Rostagni seems to know only as the Loeb translator 
under the name of Mrs. Wright. Professor Rostagni is entirely emancipated 
both from the theological and the "enlightened" eighteenth-century Gib- 
bonian prejudice against Julian. He does full justice to the sincerity of 
Julian's nature and the nobility of his character, which, precisely because 
of the painful self-discipline by which it was achieved, he rates higher than 
the cold perfection of the faultily faultless Marcus Aurelius. Julian, how- 
ever, is for him essentially the student, the writer, the dreamer. His military 
and other practical achievements Rostagni regards as merely the manifes- 
tations of great general ability accidentally diverted into these channels. 
As Caesar, Julian accomplished admirably the definite task of pacifying 
and governing Gaul. But he remained at heart the student and the doctri- 
naire. And when as emperor he saw himself freed from all limitations and 
restrictions, in two years he wrecked himself and convulsed the empire in 
the endeavor to realize his dreams of a Platonic kingdom of philosophy, the 
restoration of the old religion, and the emulation at once of the virtues of 
Marcus Aurelius and the eastern conquests of Trajan. 

All this was foredoomed to failure, and the mystic neo-Platonic effusions 
written in support of the revival of paganism can now, Professor Rostagni 
thinks, interest only a few specialists. But the satires and political writings 
may still, he believes, be studied with profit as the best monuments of the 
somewhat artificial revived oratorical culture of the fourth century. Pro- 
fessor Rostagni does not think very highly of this culture even in its most 



